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A TURNING-POINT IN SOVIET AGRICULTURE 


(The author has just returned from Soviet Russia.) 

HE excellent harvest of 1933 may mark a 

turning-point in the unrelenting struggle 
which the Soviet government, backed by a so- 
cialized industry, has waged since 1930 to trans- 
fer agriculture from an individualist to a collec- 
tivist basis. That this struggle—which reached 
an acute stage in 1932—involved disorganization 
and deterioration of agricultural production, 
resulted in a serious food shortage last winter 
and spring, and was accompanied by heavy loss 
of life is no longer denied, although information 
regarding the agricultural crisis is only now 
reaching the outside world. The Soviet govern- 
ment, irrevocably committed to collectivization of 
agriculture, has been undeterred by these losses. 
The establishment of collective farming as the 
dominant form of agrarian production in the So- 
viet Union is held to justify the rigorous and 
sometimes ruthless methods by which it has been 
achieved. 

Not until 1930 did the government attempt to 
solve the paradox of individualist farming in a 
socialist state by launching an ambitious collec- 
tivization program. The resulting agrarian revo- 
lution not only disrupted agricultural production 
but aroused opposition among many peasants, not 
all of whom could be technically described as 
kulaks, or prosperous farmers. Without aban- 
doning its ultimate goal of collectivization, the 
government attempted to meet recurring agrarian 
difficulties by frequent changes of policy, alter- 
nating between coercion and concessions — a 
method which threw both peasants and local 
authorities into confusion. The peasants, finding 
that industry, devoted primarily to the produc- 
tion of machinery, failed to furnish them with an 
adequate supply of consumers’ goods, became in- 
creasingly reluctant to fulfill the levies of grain 
and other agricultural products imposed on them 
by the state. While cases of open rebellion were 


infrequent, the peasants in many regions resorted 
in 1932 to the more effective weapon of passive 
resistance, with which they hoped to defeat col- 
lectivization. 

The government, pressed by the necessity of 
completing its agrarian plan for 1932—a neces- 
sity rendered all the more urgent by fear of war 
in the Far East — not only deprived the recal- 
citrant peasants of both grain and seed, but in 
some districts obliged collective farms which had 
already fulfilled their quota to make up for their 
neighbors’ deficiencies. The discontent created 
by these measures was almost invariably attrib- 
uted to the work of “class enemies,” and many 
peasants accused of sabotage were exiled from 
the North Caucasus and Ukraine to the northern 
regions, where they were put to work in lumber 
camps and on various construction projects. 
Other peasants, suffering from shortage of food, 
emigrated from their villages and crowded into 
urban and industrial centres. Undernourishment 
and over-crowding caused the outbreak of vari- 
ous diseases, including typhus. 

The government, realizing that the passive re- 
sistance of the peasants threatened the success 
of collectivization, adopted two important meas- 
ures last winter. It created “political sections” 
in the machine and tractor stations, which had 
always served as the backbone of collective agri- 
culture and in whose hands the available supply 
of agricultural machinery is now concentrated; 
and it decreed that grain should henceforth be 
collected from the peasants in the form of a grain 
tax, fixed before sowing, thus doing away with 
the uncertainty of previous grain collections. 
The political sections, recruited largely from the 
ranks of the Communist party and the Red Army, 
were charged with the task of reorganizing in- 
efficient collective farms, weeding out the 
bureaucracy which had sprung up in many col- 
lectives, and extirpating “socially hostile” ele- 


ments. While these political sections were in- 
structed to employ persuasion rather than 
coercion, they tended to inject an almost military 
discipline into the work of the collective farms. 

The establishment of a fixed grain tax payable 
in kind, in lieu of grain collections, was designed 
to spur the peasants’ incentive and increase pro- 
ductivity. Under the present arrangement, once 
the collective farm has fulfilled its obligations to 
the state and to the station from which it rents 
machinery, and has created seed reserves, it must 
distribute the surplus grain among its members 
according to the number of workdays listed for 
each. It is therefore to the advantage of each 
peasant to increase the production of the farm 
and thereby his own share of the surplus. The 
members of the collective will then be free to sell 
the grain so apportioned in the open market. 

These two measures, of which the first 
strengthened the state’s control over collective 
farming, while the second represented a conces- 
sion to the peasants, combined with favorable 
weather in assuring the success of the 1933 har- 
vest. The Soviet authorities, however, rightly 
consider the mere raising of the crop as only half 
the battle. Harvesting and threshing were de- 
layed in some regions, often due to lack of man- 
power, and soldiers as well as workers were 
mobilized to assist in these tasks. The size of 
the crop apparently took the authorities by sur- 
prise, and in many cases it was discovered that 
neither storage nor transportation facilities were 
adequate to handle it. Nor is it yet clear whether 
this harvest means the end of the struggle be- 
tween the state and the peasants. That the col- 
lective farm has come to stay is no longer in 
doubt. The members of each collective farm are 
committed to its perpetuation in more than one 
sense; not only has the younger generation of 
peasants been won to collective agriculture but, 
should a collective peasant wish to leave the 
farm, he would find it extremely difficult to ob- 
tain land or machinery elsewhere, and might be 
charged with sabotage. The peasants, however, 
are not yet satisfied with the returns they receive 
for their labor. Freedom to sell the grain sur- 
plus in the open market may prove illusory un- 
less the state succeeds in so developing light 
industry under the second Five-Year Plan as to 
supply the peasants with consumers’ goods. The 
government, in a slogan launched last winter, 
undertook not only to “make all collectives Bol- 
shevik” but “all collective farmers prosperous.” 
Fulfillment of this promise will put Soviet agrari- 
an policy to the test in the near future. 

VERA MICHELES DEAN 
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Paris Disarmament Conversations 


The disarmament conversations which began 
in Paris last week between representatives of 
France, Great Britain and the United States are 
likely to prove more important than the forma] 
proceedings of the Disarmament Conference 
which resumes its work at Geneva on October 16, 
The decisions reached in these private conversa- 
tions, which are continuing during the meeting 
of the League Assembly, will determine whether 
a disarmament treaty acceptable to France and 
Germany can be negotiated at the Disarmament 
Conference. 


At the opening of the Paris talks Great Britain 
and France were agreed in principle that a dis- 
armament treaty should provide for the interna. 
tional supervision of armaments—a provision 
which France had accepted in place of additional 
guarantees of security. They were divided, how- 
ever, on two issues—whether supervision should 
precede or follow actual reductions in armaments, 
and whether sanctions should be imposed against 
a state which disregarded its obligations. France, 
fearing the rearmament of Germany, took the 
position that the armaments of all countries 
should be placed under international supervision 
for a trial period of three or four years; at the 
end of this period, if the system worked, definite 
reductions would be begun. Meanwhile, should 
any country increase its armaments beyond 
treaty limitations, the matter would be taken to 
the League of Nations and, if the violation con- 
tinued, sanctions should be imposed. Great Brit- 
ain offered objections to both proposals. British 
spokesmen argued that unless armaments are 
limited at the same time that supervision is ap- 
plied, there can be no disarmament treaty. 
Without provisions for simultaneous disarma- 
ment, Germany could not be expected to sign the 
proposed treaty, and without a treaty the danger 
of rearmament would be imminent. On the prin- 
ciple that disarmament should not be delayed in- 
definitely, the United States supported the Brit- 
ish position. 


Although no clear-cut decisions were announced 
in Paris, it appears that some progress was made 
toward reconciling these divergent views. Never- 
theless, many troublesome problems remain to 
be settled before a united front can be reached 
by the armed powers themselves. Without such 
a united front, France, Great Britain and Italy 
are in a poor position to resist the German de- 
mand for equality of rights and effective reduc- 
tion. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 
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